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dertakes to study its phenomena, must cease tol 
regard it as a waste of waters. He must look upon 
it as a part of the exquisite machinery by which | 
ithe harmonies of nature are preserved, and then 
he will begin to perceive the developments of| 
order, and the evidences of design, which make it 
a most beautiful and interesting subject for con- 
templation. ‘To one who has never studied the| 


- mechanism of a watch, its main-spring or the bal- 
_, Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, forthree months, | ance-wheel is a mere piece of metal. He may 
if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any! have Sesion’ ot the: % f the ‘wate A alae 
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advance, six and a-half cents. [ae admires the motion of its hands, and the time | 

|it keeps, or the tune it plays, he may have won-| 
| dered in idle amazement as to the character of the| 
machinery, which is concealed within. Take it| 
to pieces, and show him each part separately; he| 
will recognize neither design, nor adaptation, nor 
relation between them; but put them together, 
of young sea-nettles, (meduse,) drifting along|set them to work, point out the offices of each 
with the Gulf Stream. They are known to con-| spring, wheel, and cog, explain their movements, 
stitute the principal food for the whale; but whi-| und then show him the result; now he perceives 
ther bound by this route has caused much curious| that it is all one design; that, notwithstanding 
speculation, for it is well known that the habits of| the number of parts, their diverse forms and vari- 
the right whale are averse to the warm water of| ous offices, and the agents concerned, the whole 
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For “ The Friend.” 
The Gulf Stream, 
(Concluded from page 58.) 
“ Navigators have often met with vast numbers 


Exploration of the Tschadda, 

The laws which regulate the spread of civiliza- 
tion over the globe are singular. A continent 
undreamed of by Ptolemy and Pliny is now con- 
tending for the hegemony of civilization, not with 
Rome itself, but with Rome’s remotest province ; 
while countries hardly more that a day’s journey 
by railroad from Africa and Numidia, once the 
most populous portions of the empire, are still 
dreaded as the abodes of certain death to all civi- 
lized intruders. Ifa very probable account is to 
be believed, the continent of Africa was circum- 
navigated before Rome was built ; yet the interior 
of Africa promises to remain a wilderness long 
after the locomotive shall have travelled from Fond 
du Lae to the Falls of St. Anthony, and furnaces 
and forges have reflected the image of their tall 
chimneys from the bosom of the Salt Lake. 

Yet the undertow which is to take these forgot- 
ten lands into the sphere of action has at last set in, 
and is now gaining greatly in velocity. In 1805 
Mungo Park left the Gambia, with thirty-eight 
Europeans, to verify the conjectured identity of 
the Joliba, as seen at Timbuctoo, with the Quarra. 


this stream. An intelligent sea-captain informs 
me that, two or three years ago, in the Gulf 
Stream, on the coast of Florida, he fell in with 
such a ‘school of young sea-nettles as had never 
before been heard of.’ The sea was covered with 
them for many leagues. He likened them, in ap- 
pearance on the water, to acorns floating on a 
stream ; but they were so thick as completely to 
cover the sea. He was bound to England, and| 
was five or six days in sailing through them. In| 
about sixty days aiterwards, on his return, he fell 
in with the same school off the Western Islands, 
and here he was three or four days in passing| 
them again. He recognized them as the same, for | 
he had never before seen any like them; and on} 
both occasions he frequently drew up buckets full, 
and examined them. 

“‘ Now the Western Islands is the great place} 
of resort for whales; and at first there is some- 
thing curious to us in the idea, that the Gulf of} 
Mexico is the harvest field, and the Gulf Stream| 
the gleaner which collects the fruitage planted 
there, and conveys it thousands of miles off to the| 
hungry whale at sea. But how perfectly in uni-| 
son is it with the kind and providential care of | 
that great and good Being, which feeds the young) 
ravens when they cry, and provides for the spar-| 
tow ! 
“The sea has its climates as well as the land. 
They both change with the latitude; but one, 
varies with the elevation above, the other with the | 
depression below the sea-level. Each is regulated | 
by circulation ; but the regulators are, on one hand | 
winds ; on the other currents. 

“The inhabitants of the ocean are as much the 
creatures of climate as are those of the dry land ; 
for the same Almighty hand which decked the 
lily and cares for the sparrow, fashioned also the 
pearl, and feeds the great whale. Whether of the 
land or the sea, they are all his creatures, subjects | 
of his laws, and agents in his economy. The sea, | 
therefore, we infer, has its offices and duties to 
perform ; so may we infer, have its currents, aud 





piece is of one thought, the expression of one idea. 
He now perceives that when the main-spring was 
fashioned and tempered, its relation to all the 
other parts must have been considered; that the 
cogs on this wheel are cut and regulated—adapted 
to the ratchets on that, &c.; and his conclusion 
will be, that such a piece of mechanism could not 
have been produced by chance; the adaptation of 
the parts is such as to show it to be according to 
design, and obedient to the will of one intelligence. 
So, too, when one looks out upon the face of this 
beautiful world, he may admire the lovely scene, 
but his admiration can never grow into adoration 
unless he will take the trouble to look behind and 
study, in some of its details at least, the exquisite 
system of machinery by which such beautiful re- 
sults are accomplished. To him who does this, 
the sea, with its physical geography, becomes as 
the main-spring of a watch; its waters, and its 
currents, and its salts, and its inhabitants, with 
their adaptations, as balance-wheels, cogs and 
pinions, and jewels. Thus he perceives that they, 
too, are according to design; that they are the 
expression of One Thought, a unity with harmo- 
nies which One Intelligence, and One Intelligence 
alone could utter. And when he has arrived at 
this point, then he feels that the study of the sea, 
in its physical aspect, is truly sublime. It ele- 
vates the mind, and ennoblesthe man. The Gulf 
Stream is now no longer, therefore, to be regarded 
by such an one merely as an immense current of 
warm water running across the ocean, but as a 
balance-wheel—a part of that grand machinery by 


| which air and water are adapted to each other, 


and by which this earth itself is adapted to the 
well being of its inhabitants—of the flora which 
deck, and the fauna which enliven its surface.” 
anmeeapiphqene 

‘Great need I find to be watchful lest by con- 
formity to some things which have crept in among 
this people, strength should be given to that part 
which stands opposed to the plain self-denying 
path into which our worthy predecessors were 


80, too, its inhabitants; consequently, he who un-| divinely drawn, and enabled to walk in.” 


Only seven men of the expedition reached the 
Niger at Lazo, and this remnant, with their gal- 
lant commander, succumbed to the prevailing dis- 
eases or perished on the river. In 1816 Capt. 
Tuckey undertook an expedition to the Congo, 
then supposed to be the mouth of the Niger; of 
this party but one man returned alive. In 1832 
and ’33 the Liverpool expedition, conducted by 
the brothers Lander, lost forty Europeans out of 
forty nine; and Buxton’s expedition in 1842 
started with one hundred and forty-two whites, 
and returned with forty-two. 

Since that time the fruits of manifold efforts of 
civilization came to maturity. It is indeed aston- 
ishing to reflect upon the discoveries and improve- 
ments in naval architecture, in physiological and 
chemical studies necessary to enable Europeans to 
explore these portions of the world. South Ame- 
rica, and especially Peru, had to be thoroughly 
kuown and its natural resources laid bare; for the 
quinine there gathered appears to be an indispen- 
sable necessary to sustain Caucasian life in these 
climates. Steam navigation had not only to be dis- 
covered, but iron substituted for wood as a mate- 
rial and the screw propeller for the paddle wheel. 

The occasion which led to the starting of the 
last expedition was given by Dr. Barth, perhaps 
the leading name among the geographical explor- 
ers of the day. Before entering upon his perilous 
journey to Timbuctoo, this intrepid traveller un- 
| dertook a trip to the southern shore of Lake Tschad, 
in the course of which he crossed a large river 
flowing westward, which he rightly conjectured to 
be the Tschadda, an eastern tributary of the Niger. 
When this information reached the Foreign De- 
partment, Lord Clarendon proposed to the admi- 
ralty to send a steamer up the Tschadda from its 
mouth, in order to settle this question, and if pos- 
sible to effect a communication with Dr. Barth 
land Vogel, the explorers by land. It happened 
|that in 1852, M‘Gregor Laird had offered to 
furnish a steamer for the exploration of one of 
the African rivers. His plan was now accepted. 
The government agreed to contribute five thousand 
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pounds, and — Laird undertook to construct a|reached the home country. The most remarkable|and conversations ; that the blessings of the Lord 


screw steamer of two hundred and fifty-five tons, 


which was to make fifteen knots an hour, and to|ulousness of the country and the high state of 


bear all the expenses of the trip, besides convey-| 
ing a number of government officers as passengers. | 
As the natives could not be expected to appreciate | 
or understand the objects of a purely scientific ex- | 
pedition, the incitement of traffic was adopted as | 
a means of facilitating intercourse with the chiefs. | 

Captain Berroft was the first choice of the gov- | 
ernment, or directing head of the expedition. 
During a residence of twenty-two years at Fer-| 
nando Po, be had done more, perhaps, than any | 
other European for the civilization of these re- | 
gions. Unfortunately death removed him from 
the scene of action in the midst of the most indus- 
trious preparations. The two other appointees) 
were Dr. Barkie of the royal navy, and Dr. Bleek, | 
aGerman philologist. They went on board of —| 
Laird’s steamer, the “ Pleiad,” in Fifth mo. of last | 
year and sailed from Liverpool to Sierra Leone, 
where the greatest part of their European crew 
were exchanged for Kroomen, who were employed 
as sailors, and for such interpreters as could be 
obtained of the various dialects. On the 8th of} 
Seventh mo. they set sail for Fernando Po, with | 
sixty-six men, twelve of them Europeans. Dr. 
Bleek, who had fallen ill, was left behind, and his 
place supplied by May, a volunteer from the 
British ship the “ Crane.” 

After an absence of four months the Pleiad re- 
turned to Fernando Po, without the loss of asingle 
man; and onthe 12th of Second mo. last, Dr. Bar- 
kie, in good health, submitted his report to the Geo- 
graphical Society of London. The geographical re- 
sults are not reported by the English journals; but 
the Tschadda was explored and surveyed for two 
hundred and fifty miles beyond the highest point 
reached by Allen and Oldfield in 1832. 

What has created the greatest sensation is, the 
unprecedented good fortune by whieh every Euro- 
pean who joined the expedition returned in safety. 
It is ascribed in a great measure to the construc- 
tion of the vessel, the first screw steamer ever ap- 
plied to purposes of exploration. She is built on 
the model of the famous yacht America, compara- 
tively broad and short, measuring one hundred | 
feet in length, and twenty four in breadth, which | 
facilitates her movements in the short turns of a 
river channel. By taking out her screw she may 
be converted into a fuast-sailing schooner. Her 
great extent of stowage enables her to carry fuel for 
the whole voyage, and dispense with the taking in 
green wood on the banks, in obtaining which di- 
sease is generally contracted. Of still greater im- 
portance were the plentiful use of quinine, both as 
a preventive and as a cure; the regular applica- 
tion of Burnett’s “disinfecting fluid ;’”’ the pre- 
cautions taken against a gathering of bilge water; 
the cleaning of the deck by scraping instead of| 
scouring ; and the practice of boiling water before 
suffering it to be drank. Fortunately, also, the 
river was entered ut the moment its waters were 
rising, and when the generation of miasmata was 
comparatively inconsiderable. 

It is thus clearly shown that an expedition dis- 
creetly and ably conducted may safely trace the 
great arteries of the African continent. The veil 
which his so long rested upon the interior of that 
vast region may now be raised, and the judicious 
expenditure of a few thousands may reduce the 
unknown portions to the void between the heads| 
of the Niger and Indian Ocean. 

The expedition did not meet with Dr. Barth ; 
but Dr. Barth has since retraced his footsteps to 
the Tschadda and heard news of them from the| 
nitives, and the information communicated by him 
was the first intelligence of the expedition which 














feature in Dr. Barth’s narrations is the great pop- 


barbaric cultivation everywhere displayed. He 


uses the word fleets in speaking of the trading| 


vessels he met with on the river. Itis strange 
how uniform are all the productions of human 
effort. The civilization we receive by tradition 
would be, in innumerable respects, the same if 
that tradition had never been. In these secluded 


| wilds, having not a thread of communication with 


the European world from Lesostin downward, we 


\find human affairs arranged on substantially the 


same plan as among ourselves. War and peace, 


government and subjection, trade and traffic, tilth 
‘and handicraft, all communicate by the same 


hinges as if the seven wise men of Greece had sat 
in council over them.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


ea 


Epistle of George Fox. 


Before I left Kingston, something further opened 
to me, which I was moved to write, and send 
amongst Friends; as follows :— 

Dear Friends,—My love is to you all in the 
Holy Seed, that reigns over all. And my desire 
is, that every one, both male and female, may feel 


ithe Seed Christ in you, which is heir of the pro- 


mise of life eternal, that ye may all grow up in 
Christ Jesus, your Head, and be built upon Him, 
the rock and foundation that God hath laid, which 
stands sure over all rocks and foundations in the 
world ; that ye may eat and drink of this spiritual 
rock, the spiritual water and food; so that ye may 
truly and inwardly say, that your rock and foun- 
dation, your bread and water of life, is from hea- 
ven, and your bread and water is sure; and that 
ye know his voice that feeds you, and leads you 
into the pastures of life which are always fresh and 
green. In this, your affections are set on things 
that are above, seeking that which comes down 
from above, where Christ sits at the right hand of 
God, making intercession for you; who is your 
Mediator, making peace between God and you; 
who is your heavenly Bishop to oversee you, that 


'ye keep in his light, life and power, and do not 


go astray from his heavenly fold and pasture, that 
He, your Shepherd, may feed you therein; who 
is your Prophet to open to you the fulfilling of the 
promises and prophecies, himself being the sub- 
stance; that ye may live in him, and he in you, 
yea and reign in your hearts there to exercise bis 


offices, his prophetical, priestly and kingly office, | 


who is heavenly and spiritual; that ye may know 
the three, that bear witness in the earth, the Spirit, 


the water and the blood, which is the life of 


Christ, which cleanseth from all sin; the water 
that washes and refreshes you; and the Spirit 
that baptizes and cireumcises you, and leads you 
into all truth; that ye may come all to driuk into 
one Spirit, and keep the unity of the Spirit, which 
is the bond of the heavenly peace. 
by the Spirit of God, ye are his sons and daugh- 
ters, and by his Spirit will come to know the three 
that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word 
and the Holy Ghost. These are the three wit- 
nesses that are in heaven, that bear record of all 
things; for he is God in heaven, and God in the 
earth. Therefore, I desire, that ye may all feel 


|his love shed in your hearts, and in it live, (above 


the love of the world which is enmity,) and in 
that you will keep in the excellent way. For love 


jedifies the body of Christ, builds his church up, 
‘and keeps out of the enmity, for it is above it, and 
brings and keeps all in true humility, and in the| 
true divinity ; to be courteous, kind, and tender 


one towards another, and to show forth the nature 
of Christ, and true Christianity in all your lives 





So being led | 


| 





may rest upon you, as you all live in the seed of 
the gospel, the seed of the kingdom of God, in 
which all nations are blessed. In that ye will all 
have a care of God’s glory. There is the hill or 
mountain, where the light shines to the answering 
the witness of God in all; and the salt, that is a 
good savour to the witness of God in the hearts 
of all; and that savour being kept in, the salt doth 
not come under the feet of men. So, my love to 
you all in Christ Jesus, whom God hath given to 
be a sanctuary for all his people, who is from 
above, and not of this world, in whom you have 
life, peace, and salvation. In Him, God Almighty 
keep and preserve you all to his glory. Amen. 
As you live in the peaceable truth of God, it 
keeps you under, and within his protection; but 
they that make a profession of the Scriptures of 
Truth, and yet live out of the Truth, in the spirit 
of strife, unquietness and discontent; in a con- 
triving, plotting, ravenous, destroying spirit, which 
is of the devil, and not of God, that spirit is judged 
out of the Truth, and to be of him in whom there 
is no truth, whose portion is in the lake, and in 
the fire that burns. G. F. 
Kingston, the 27th of the Fifth mo., 1683. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Erastus Brigham Bigelow. 
(Continued from page 61.) 

Before quitting his post at Lowell, E. B. Bige- 
low had projected a new manufacturing establish- 
ment at Lancaster for the weaving of ginghams. 
A company was formed ; the required capital was 
promptly subscribed, and the projector was charged 
with the execution of the design. At the sume 
time the Lowell Company resolved to build a large 
mill for the reception of their carpet power-looms, 
and E. B. Bigelow was commissioned to design 
and erect it. Both of these mills are of vast size, 
and in character perfectly unique. The one last 
named, with its two hundred iron looms, is, in fact, 
a grand carpet machine—the mill and its furniture 
being so combined, adjusted, and adapted, as to 
produce the most harmonious action and the high- 
est results. The Lancaster mill is even more re- 
markable. Its connected structures, covering more 
than four acres of ground, are filled with machine- 
ry and apparatus of the most perfect character, 
much of which was invented or adapted, and all 
of which was arranged and adjusted by E. B. Bige- 
low. Of this mill, the editor of the Merchants’ 
Magazine says: “It is deservedly rated as the 
most perfect establishment in the United States.” 


|Of the dye-house connected with it, he speaks as 


“« probably the mo-t perfect in the world ;”” adding, 
“that the entire arrangement is of the most per- 
fect description, and in its vast completeness stands 


‘a splendid monument to the genius and masterly 


power of the mind of its projector.”’ These im- 
mense structures, with their numerous and various 
and complicated machines, many of which were 
new and nearly all of which were newly modified 
or adjusted, were carried on simultaneously—the 
working plans for the buildings and the machinery 
being furnished as fast as the work advanced. 
These plans, once matured and put into the hands 
of the workmen, were scarcely in a single instance 
changed ; and the loss in this way was exceedingly 
small—a striking proof of KE. B. Bigelow’s busi- 
ness talent, his constructive abilities, and far-reach- 
ing mental vision. Contemporaneously with these 
labeurs, he superintended important enlargements 
of the Counterpane Works, and of those belong- 
ing to the Coach-lace Company. Nor was this all. 
During the three years thus occupied, he made 
nine distinct, important, and patented inventions. 
It would have been strange if, under a mental 
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pressure so constant and intense, his health had 


not given way. Justly alarmed, at length, he fled 
from the toil and care which would soon have 
ended all. A voyage to Europe, with his family, 
and a continental journey, completely restored 
him. 

On his return in 1848, he proceeded to develop 
and complete the Brussels Carpet Loom. The 
basis of this machine was indeed contained in the 
loom for coach-lace. But farther invention was 
needed to adapt it to the weaving of wider fabrics, 
to the making of figures that match, and to the 
formation of velvet-pile. This was fully accom- 
plished. His power-looms weave rapidly and per- 
fectly the Brussels and the Wilton, the tapestry 
and velvet tapestry carpets. They are competent, 
in fact, to every kind of looped and velvet-pile 
fabric known in the market. 

In Ninth month, 1851, KE. B. Bigelow took with 
him to England specimens of his Brussels carpet. 
Their appearance at the Exhibition, though late, 
drew much attention, and largely increased the 
favour with which the British public had already 
begun to look on the so long despised American 
Department. The juries having then closed their 
labours, no prize could be awarded to these fabrics. 
But in a supplement to the Report on Class XLX, 
we find the following: 

“The specimens of Brussels carpeting exhibited 
by E. B. Bigelow are woven by a power-loom, in- 
vented and patented by him, and are better and 
more perfectly woven than any hand-loom goods 
that have come under the notice of the jury. This, 
however, is a very smal] part of their merit, or 
rather of that of E. B. Bigelow, who has com- 
pletely triumphed over the numerous obstacles that 
presented themselves, and succeeded in substitut- 
ing steam-power for manual Jabour in the manu- 
facture of five-frame Brussels carpets. Several 
patents have been taken out by different inventors 
in this country for effecting the same object; but 
as yet none of them have been brought into success- 
ful or extensive operation, and the honour of this 
achievement—one of great practical difficulty, as 
well as of great commercial value, must be awarded 
to a native of the United States.” 

The shrewd and practical manufacturers of Eng- 
land were quick to see and prompt to acknowledge 
the value of the new machinery. An arrangement 


was immediately made with Crossly & Sons, for| 


placing the looms in their immense carpet manu- 
factory at Halifax. Subsequently these gentlemen 
purchased, and now hold, the patent-right for the 
United Kingdom. 

Previously to the introduction of E. B. Bige- 
low’s inventions, power-looms had scarcely been 
used for any but the plainest and simplest fabrics. 
These improvements cover the whole higher range 
of textile art. If we except such regal luxuries 
as the pictured tapestries of the Gobelins, there is 
no complex, or useful, or beautiful texture pro- 


duced by skill and patience in the hand-loom, to| 


which bis machinery has not been, or may not be, 
adapted. As compared with the plainer and more 
prosaic processes, this almost magical mechanism, 
and its results of endless and beautiful variety, 
may be called, not unaptly, the poetry of the 
loom. * " * * * 

To appreciate the difficulties of this achieve- 
ment, and the greatness of the success, one must 
keep in view the nature and demands of the 
Weaving art. Kach different fibre which it uses 
has its own peculiar properties, and whether it be 
cotton, or wool, or flax, or silk, the machinery 
must be adapted to those peculiarities. The num- 
ber of fabrics which differ essentially in their 
texture is almost countless. To these considera- 
tions must be added the constantly recurring 


changes in figure and colour required to meet a 
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fickle taste and ever-varying demand. /e must 
be a good arithmetician who can calculate the 
combinations required to produce by automatic 


machinery the numerous dissimilar fabrics which | 


fill up the long interval between plain cloth and a 
Wilton carpet. More than all, perhaps, it deserves 
to be considered, that a power-loom for weaving 
tissues of the higher class, must have not only 
many and complex mechanical movements, but, to 
a certain extent, also the capacity of self-adapta- 
tion—an ability, in fact, to meet exigencies as they 
arise. 

The extent of E. B. Bigelow’s contributions to 
inventive art has often been misapprehended. 
Many think of him as the inventor of a single 
machine—the carpet power-loom—and suppose 
this to be all. It is a great mistake. The nu- 
merous and complex requirements of the textile 
art were not to be met by asingleinvention. Ac- 
cordingly, E. B. Bigelow has, in this connection, 
twenty-two United States patents.- Each of these 
is a distinct but necessary part in a closely-con- 
nected series of improvements, by means of which, 
under appropriate modifications, every variety of 
fabric may be wrought by power-looms. 

It is difficult, by mere description, to impart a 
clear idea of mechanical movements. All that we 
shall here attempt will, we trust, be intelligible to 
any one who has ever seen a loom in action. The 
figure on coach-lace is formed by raising on the 
surface of the ground-cloth, a pile similar to that 
of the Brussels carpet. It is made by looping the 
warps over fine wires, which are inserted under 
such of them as have been selected by the Jacquard 
to form the figure. These warps are then woven 
into the body of the cloth. The wires are now 
withdrawn, to be reinserted. In the Bigelow loom 
this finger-work is executed by automatic pincers. 
There is something wonderfully cunning in the 
movement of these nippers. 
the wire, they draw it out from the loops, carry it 
back towards the lathe, thrust it into what is call- 
ed the open shed, and there drop it. The warp- 
threads, which had been drawn apart, are now 
closed, and immediately reopened for the passage 
of the shuttle, which carries the woof to tie and 
bind the loops. The pincers having dropped their 
wire, return to take another. As it is necessary 
to have a number of these wires, and as they lie 
close together, a difficulty arose. It was clearly 
impossible to make the pincers so narrow, and so 
exact in their discrimination, as to seize the pro- 
per wire, and not molest its neighbours. This 
was avoided by a mechanical contrivance on the 
other side of the loom, which, just at the right 
moment, gives a little push to just the right wire, 
and thus puts it in just the right place for the 
waiting pincers. The curious mechanism by which 
these little rods are withdrawn and replaced, must 
work, it is evident, in perfect harmony with that 
which forms the figure. 

The loom for Brussels and tapestry carpeting is 
the coach-lace loom full grown. 


derful capacities and life-like action. Wires three 
feet or more in length are here inserted and with- 
drawn with a precision and quickness which no 
manual dexterity ever attained. Let us watch the 
operation. First, mark that intruding knife or 
wedge, which, as it rises, separates from its com- 
panion the wire next to be taken, and guides the 
pusher, which shoves it along towards the pincers. 
The pincers now walk up, grasp the wire, and 
draw it entirely out. While this is doing, another 
set of nippers, hanging down like two human hands, 
come forward, descend, and catch the wire at the 
moment when the drawing pincers drop their prey. 


Nothing short of 
‘actual inspection can give any just idea of its won- 


No sooner have they seized the wire than they re- 
|treat to their original position, beneath which a 
small, angular trough has just arrived. The fin- 
gers relax, and the wire drops into the trough, 
which immediately returns. Last of all, a trian- 
gular pusher rushing through the trough sends 
|the rod into the open shed. Note, also, the dou- 
ble action of the withdrawing pincers, which, while 
they attend to their own special mission, perform, 
also, sergeant’s duty, by constantly bringing into 
line the straggling wires. Those bird-like, three- 
fingered claws, which dart back and forth with 
such rapidity, are busy in plaiting the selvedge, 
and their work is perfect. These, too, are “ con- 
trived a double debt to pay,” for, whenever their 
thread breaks, they instantly stop the loom. In 
this loom, and that for coach-lace, the mechanical 
contrivance for weightiug the warp-threads is the 
same, being one of the most ingenious, as well as 
most important, of E. B. Bigelow’s improvements. 
(To be concluded.) 
coniieenaaigiiljuinseun 

The sorrows and heaviness which the Lord 
brings over his people immediately, for his own 
wise purposes, or which are permitted to befall 
them by adverse accidents, or sometimes by means 
of the wicked, which, (as the Psalmist says, ) are his 
sword ; these are, or may be, for the preparing of the 
heart for his service, or for weaning from this 
transitory world and the love of it; and the Lord 
is pleased often to sweeten such bitter cups; the 
troubles which we bring on ourselves, through our 
own unwatchfulness, | know by expericnce, lie 
with a dead weight upon us; and from such I 
heartily pray that both I and those whom I love, 
may be delivered.—J?. Shackleton. 


+o 


Wonders of the Atmosphere, 
The atmosphere forms a spherical shell sur- 








Seizing the end of| rounding the earth to a depth which is unknown 


to us by reason of its growing tenuity, as it is re- 
leased from the pressure of its own superincum- 
bent mass. Its upper surface cannot be nearer to 
us than fifty, and can scarcely be more than five 
hundred miles. It surrounds us on all sides, yet 
we see it not; it presses on us with a load of 
fifteen pounds on every square inch or surface of 
our bodies, or from seventy to one hundred tons 
on us all, yet we do not so much as feel its weight. 
Softer than the finest down—more impalpable than 
the finest gossamer—it leaves the cobweb undis- 
turbed, and scarcely stirs the slightest flower that 
feeds on the dew it supplies; yet it bears the fleets 
of nations on its wings around the world, and 
lcrushes the most refractory substances with its 
weight. When in motion its force is sufficient to 
level the most stately forests and stable buildings 
with the earth—to raise the waters of the ocean 
into ridges like mountains, and dash the strongest 
ships to pieces like toys. It warms and cools by 
turns the earth and the living creatures that in- 
habit it. It draws up vapours from the sea and 
land, retains them dissolved in itself or suspended 
in cisterns of clouds, and throws them down again 
as rain or dew when they are required. It bends 
ithe rays of the sun from their path to give us the 
twilight of evening and of dawu—it disperses and 
refracts their various tints to beautify the approach 
and the retreat of the orb of day. But for the 
atmosphere, sunshine would burst upon us and fail 
us at once—and at once remove us from midnight 
darkness to the blaze of noon. We should have 
no twilight to soften and beautify the landscape— 
no clouds to shade us from the scorching heat— 
but the bald earth, as it revolved on its axis, would 
turn its tanned and weathered front to the full and 
unmitigated rays of the lord of day. It affords 
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tke gas which vivifies and warms our frames, and | 


receives into itself that which has been polluted 
by use, and is thrown off as noxious. It feeds the 
flame of life exactly as it does that of the fire—it 


is in both cases consumed, and affords the food of 


consumption ; in both cases it becomes combined 
with charcoal, which requires it for combustion, 
and is removed by it when this is over. 

“Tt is only the girdling, encircling air,” says a 
writer in the North British Review, “that flows 
above and around us, that makes the whole world 
akin. 


round the world. The date trees that grow round 
the falls of the Nile will drink it in by their leaves; 
the cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to 
their stature; the cocoa nuts of Tahiti will grow 


rapidly upon it; and the palms and bananas of|portion, and a consequent depression of mind. 


Japan will change it into flowers. The oxygen 
we are breathing was distilled for us some short 
time ago by the magnolias of Susquehanna, and 
the great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the 
Amazon—the giant rhododendrons of the Hima- 
lays contributed to it, and the roses and myrtles 
of Cashmere, the cinnamon-tree of Ceylon, and 
the forests older than the flood, buried deep in the 
heart of Africa far behind the Mountains of the 
Moon. The rain we see descending was thawed 
for us out of the icebergs which have watched the 
Polar star for ages; and the lotus-lilies have soak- 
ed up from the Nile, and exhaled as vapour snows 
that rested on the summits of the Alps.” 


“The atmosphere,’ says Mann, “ which forms | 


the outer surface of the habitable world, is a vast 
reservoir, into which the supply of food designed 
for living creatures is thrown—or, in one word, it 
is itself the food in its simple form of all living 
creatures. The animal grinds down the fibre and 
the tissue of the plant, or the nutritious store that 
has been laid up within its cells, and converts 
these into the substance of which its own organs 
are composed. The plant acquires the organs and 
nutritious store thus yielded up as food to the 
animal, from the invulnerable air surrounding it. 
But animals are furnished with the means of loco- 
motion and of seizure—they can approach their 
food, and lay hold of and swallow it; plants must 
await till their food comes tothem. No solid par- 
ticles find access to their frames; the restless, am- 
bient air, which rushes past them loaded with the 
earbon, the hydrogen, the oxygen, the water— 


everything they need in the shape of supplies, is| 


constantly at hand to minister to their wants, not 
only to afford them food in due season, but in the 
shape and fashion in which it alone can avail 
them.” 


For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 60.) 

AARON COPPOCK. 

This Friend was born in Cheshire, Great Bri- 
tain, Tenth mo. 25th, 1662. He was convinced 
of the Truth when quite young, and removed to 
Pennsylvania soon after. He is supposed to have 
been a son of Bartholomew Coppock, who in 1682 
settled with his family near Chester. Bartholo- 
mew was a man of good standing in civil and re- 
ligious Society, being often uscd in religious ap- 


pointments, and representing, on numerous occa-| the time she reached maturity, suffered imprison-| 
sions, the county of Chester in the Assembly of | ment on several occasions for her faithfulness in 


Pennsylvania. About the year 1714, Aaron Cop- 
pock removed to reside at Nottingham, still in the 
county of Chester, with his family. 

Being a frieud of a sound judgment, and exem- 


The carbonic acid with which to-day our| 
breathing fills the air, to-morrow secks its ways | 


| 


| 
| 





|abode was in Maryland, where he remained for'| 











\him to the work of the ministry. 
ishort period during which it was allotted him to 


|was taken ill, and suffered greatly. 


life, after a sickness of nine days. 





plary in his walking, he was, soon after his remo-| place, for his testimony in support of his Christian 


val, chosen an elder, in which station he did not 
long continue, his heavenly Father having called 
During the| 


labour in this service, he was “concerned to ex- 
hort Friends to a life of self-denial, watchfulness 
and prayer.” This, his Friends say, “he did in 
great sincerity, zeal and innocence.” He was di- 
ligent in the attendance of meetings, and, we doubt 
not, was often admitted to participate therein of 
that blessed communion which the humble wor- 
shippers of Christ Jesus do at seasons witness with 
him. 

On the Ist day of the Tenth month, 1725, he 
During the 
early part of his sickness, poverty of spirit was his 


This dispensation, which was no doubt in infinite | 
wisdom administered, soon passed away, leaving | 
a blessed prospect of eternal happiness before him, 
with a sure hope that he should, through adorable 
mercy, partake thereof. In this assurance, know-| 
ing in whom he had believed, he departed this 
He was) 
aged 63 years, and had been engaged in the minis-| 
try of the gospel about seven. 


RALPH JACKSON. 


Ralph Jackson was a useful member of Phila- 
delphia Meeting, and had received a gift in the 
ministry in which at times he was engaged to la- 
bour for the good of others. At what period of| 
time he left his native country, and came to Ame- 
rica, we have not been able to learn. His first | 


some time, removing to Philadelphia early in 1692. 
He produced to the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, held Fifth mo. 29th of that year, a certi- 
ficate of membership, from West River Monthly | 
Meeting in Maryland. He was soon engaged in| 
various ways by his brethren in religious profes- 
sion, and it was not long before he appeared in 
the ministry. His gift, it is understood, was not 
in many words, but he was generally esteemed, 
and that which he had to offer was received in| 
love, and was to edification. 

In the year 1695, he married, in Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth Ricketts, a widow, whose maiden name 
had been Palmer. She was a valuable helpmate, 
in her earthly pilgrimage, and was soon a fellow 
labourer in the gospel of Christ. This beloved | 
companion, of whom we have already given a 
sketch, was removed from him by death, in the 
year 1704. In 1707 he married again. His 
choice this time was Sarah Dymock, the widow of; 
Tobias Dymock. She was also a valuable woman, 
much used in religious Society. 

We have evidence of his faithfulness to the re- 
quirings of duty, in the abundant record preserved 
of his visits to neighbouring meetings, but he does 
not appear ever to have travelled in the service of 
Truth, out of the limits of his own Yearly Meet- 
ing. He departed this life on the 27th of the 
Tenth month, 1726, being in “an advanced age.” 
His Friends say, “ His life and conversation being 
exemplary, merited esteem.” 


SARAH PHIPPS. 





Sarah ,* was born at Reading, in Berkshire, | 
England, in the Ninth month, 1643. She was} 
convinced of the Truth in her childhood, and about 


attending religious meetings. She married Joseph 


principles. 

They came to Pennsylvania, in the year 1682, 
and appear at first to have located themselves 
about Chester, Joseph being appointed to repre- 
sent the county of Chester in the Assembly, which 
was held at the beginning of 1683. They soon 
removed into Philadelphia county, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Abington, he being in 1687 an active 
member of Dublin Monthly Meeting. In the 
winter of 1694, they met with a serious loss in the 
destruction of their house and out-buildings, by 
fire. The immediate destitution was so complete 
that the Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia, which 
occurred a few weeks afterwards, directed its trea- 
surer to furnish them funds for present need, and 
recommended the Monthly Meetings to furnish 
further aid. It appears that no lives were lost, 
and the pecuviary embarrassment was soon re- 
moved through the kindness of their Friends, and 
the renovating effects of industry. 

Soon after the year 1700, she appeared in the 
ministry, in which for the last twenty years and 
more of her life, she was, her Friends testify, 
“serviceable” in the church. In 1716 she was 
left a widow, and survived her valuable husband 
about eight years. She died on the 27th of the 
Eleventh month, 1725, aged 81 years and 2 
months. 


ROBERT FLETCHER. 


There were two valuable Friends of this name 
in Pennsylvania, in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. Robert Fletcher, of Abington, who deceased 
about the Ist of the Sixth month, 1726, was one 
of these. He was one of the early settlers, and had 
filled some important public offices with great credit 
to himself, and benefit to his neighbours. When 
drawing near the close of his earthly pilgrimage, be 
felt the sustaining presence of the Lord with his 
soul, and in thankful commemoration of his pre- 
serving mercy he was enabled to feel, and to declare 
to those about his dying bed, that “ he had lived ac- 
cording to the measure of grace given him.” In 
this consoling assurance, he was enabled to enter 
the valley of the shadow of death, fearing no evil, 
having, through faith in the Lord Jesus, and 
a living obedience to the word of his grace, wit- 
nessed a preparation for an admittance amongst 
the saints in light. 

Thomas Chalkley says, “I was at the burial of 
Robert Fletcher, a worthy man, and one univer- 
sally beloved by all sorts of people, as far as ever 
I heard. There was a large meeting at his fune- 
ral, wherein several testimonies suitable to the oc- 
casion, were borne: some of his last words were 
mentioned, which were that he had lived ac- 
cording to the measure of grace given him.” 
“The death of this Friend was a loss to the coun- 
try, to our Society, and to his neighbours, as well 
as to his family and friends.” 


JERVIS STOCKDALE, 


Jervis Stockdale was, in the language put forth 
by Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting concerning him, 
“a lively minister, and exemplary in his deport- 
ment.” He resided at Evesham, was a useful 
citizen and Friend, but except the attendance of 
his superior meetings as a representative, we have 
little trace of his labours in the Society, He mar- 
ried Mary, the daughter of Hugh Sharp, a Friend 
of high standing in public and private life, and for 
a considerable time an elder. 

Jervis Stockdale was not long permitted to en- 





Phipps, who had been a great sufferer in the same | 






* 





er ma den name was probably Binfield. 


joy his domestic happiness, nor to labour in the 
Lord’s harvest field. He was taken sick in the 
spring of 1726, made his will on the 26th of the 
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stian Sixth month that year, and, about the 15th of the | contain aromatic oils in minute proportion, to which | warm drinks equally prevails. Dr. Johnson fol- 
Seventh month, was released from his sufferings.|the peculiar aroma of each is due. All contain| lows the topography of these harmless stimulants 
682, His field of labour had probably not been very |also a proportion of an astringent substance re-|in the following terms :— 
slves extensive, but in it he was much missed. His | sembling the tannin of gall-nuts or oak bark. In} “In Central America the Indian of native 
epre- funeral took place on First-day, the 18th, being|three of them, Chinese tea, Paraguay tea, and|blood and the Creole of mixed European race 
hich \ in the week of Yearly Meeting, that year, held at| coffee, is found a variable quantity of a peculiar|indulge alike in their ancient chocolate. In 
soon Burlington. white crystalline body, to which the name of|South America the tea of Paraguay is an almost 
igh. Thomas Chalkley, says, ‘“ First-day morning I} theine or caffeine has been given; while in cocoa| universal beverage. The native North American 
tive went to Evesham, to the burial of our serviceable |a different but similar body exists, which is known | tribes have their Appalachian tea, their Oswego 
the Friend, Jervis Stockdale; he being in good es-|by the name of theobromine. Of these three con-| tea, their Labrador tea, and many others. From 
n the teem, there was much people. The meeting was) stituents, which are all extracted by hot water,| Florida to Georgia in the United States, and over 
8, by in a good, tender frame, and continued several |two—the volatile oil and the theine—are known /|all the West India Islands, the naturalised Euro- 
plete hours, in which divers testimonies were delivered, | to exercise a peculiar action upon the system.| pean races sip their favourite coffee; while over 
hich in order to stir up people to Truth, and righteous-| The oil possesses narcotic properties, intoxicates,|the Northern States of the Union, and in the 
trea- ness, and godly living, that they might die well. | occasions headaches and giddiness, and sometimes) British Provinces, the tea of China is in constant 
, and I lodged the night before at Peter Fearon’s, and | paralysis in those who as tea-tasters are much ex-|and daily use. 
nish in the morning I was awakened out of my sleep| posed to its influence. New tea contains this oil (To be continued.) 
lost, as it were by a voice, expressing these words:/in larger quantity than old tea does, and for this ——_>——_ 
n re- ‘He that liveth and believeth in me, shall never | reason it is said that the Chinese rarely use their For “ The Friend.” 
, and die.’ This I took to be the voice of Christ ; I do|tea till it has been kept over a year. The small Salutary Hints. 
not know that it was vocal, but it was as plain as| proportion of it which exists in tea as we get it in} A call to the work of the ministry is one of the 
n the if it were. From these expressions I had to ob-| Europe, is not only harmless, but is probably one| most important gifts among the diversity, commu- 
‘and serve to the people, the happy state and privilege | source of the soothing exhilaration which tea and| nicated to the members of the church of Christ. 
stify, of those who live and believe in Christ, and that | coffee produce. Those who receive it are as a medium through 
» was such must not live in sin.” The theine, again, is a bitter substance possess-| which the Lord condescends to speak to the peo- 
band (To be continued.) ing tonic or strengthening qualities, but distin-| ple; they can no more command his use of them, 
f the —__++—__ guished particularly by the a of retarding|than the trumpet can command his voice who 
nd 2 - . the natural waste of the animal body. Most peo-| speaks through it. He selects and prepares his 
FAMILY HARMOST. ple are now aware that the chief necessity for food | own ministers, furnishes them with vat he de- 
bad ae oe to a full grown animal, arises from the gradual signs to be delivered, and gives the authority, and 
When evening clouds draw thither,— and constant wearing away of the tissues and solid| the power, when and where he puts forth bis ser- 
name So sweet, so heavenly ‘tis to see parts of its body. ‘To repair and restore the worn | vants to preach his everlasting gospel. This min- 
cen- The members of one family and wasted parts, food must be constantly eaten| istry is not of man nor by man, but by the reve- 
pased Live peaceably together. and digested. And the faster the waste, the| lation of Jesus Christ through his Holy Spirit, 
3 one The children, like the lily flowers, larger the quantity of food which must daily be| operating on the hearts of his chosen instruments. 
1 had On which descends the sun and showers, consumed, to make up for the loss which this} It requires the will and the active spirit of man to 
redit Their hues of beauty blending ;— waste occasions. Now the introduction of a cer-|be brought into great subjection ; to effect which 
Vhen The parents, like the willow boughs, tain quantity of theine into the stomach lessens}many humbling dispensations are administered. 
On which the lovely Stings grows, the amount of waste which in similar circumstan-| When the Lord conveys a gentle intimation to 
e, he Their friendly shade extending. . 7 J 8 an ee 
h his ces would otherwise naturally take place. It|speak what he opens at the time, and it is yielded 
| pre- But leaves the greenest will decay,— makes the ordinary food consumed along with it, | to, he gives a reward of heavenly peace ; and there 
clare And flowers the brightest fade _— go further, therefore,—or more correctly, lessens| is a present release from those fears which have 
d ae anteuetediee oa the quantity of food necessary to be eaten in ajenveloped the mind, in the work of preparation. 
In The hand of death will soon be there, given time. A similar effect in a somewhat less| But there are many dangers to which those who 
enter And turn the scene to weeping. degree, is produced by the volatile oil, and there-| have received the gift are exposed. Satan may 
evil, Sie tices Geen dilis tien fore, the infusion of tea, in which both these in-| tempt them to value themselves above their breth- 
and Ana lilies be seeeidiSmeneh.” gredients of the leaf are contained, affects the| ren, particularly when injudicious persons speak 
wit- When spring comes smiling hither; rapidity of the natural waste in the tca-drinker in| indisecreetly of their performances, and by their 
onegst And friends who parted at the tomb, a very marked manner. imprudent attentions lead them to feel that they 
- May yet renew their loveliest bloom, As age creeps on, the powers of digestion di-|are regarded as being peculiarly gifted, and of 
sal of And dwell in heaven together. minish with the failing of the general vigor, till| superior usefulness in the church. They may be 
liver- es ‘ the stomach is no longer able to digest and appro- induced to use their stations to gratify personal 
ever THE RAINY DAY. Selected. | priate new food as fast as the body wears away. | opposition to others, and to support party designs, 
fane- The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; When such is the case, to lessen the waste is to| under the profession of preaching the gospel, alto- 
e 6 It rains, and the wind is never weary ; aid the digestive powers in maintaining the| gether out of the spirit of redeeming love and the 
meal The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, strength and bulk of the weakening frame. ‘It! authority of Christ ; by which the ministry is 
| é But at every gust the dead leaves fall, is no longer wonderful therefore,”’ says our author, | brought into disrepute. Some persons, for want 
a And the day is dark and dreary. “that tea and coffee should be favourites on the|of close attention and subjection to the Lord’s 
coun- My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; one hand with the poor whose supplies of sub- will, have mistaken the place he designed for 
: well It rains, and the wind is never weary ; stantial food are scanty, and on the other, with|/them in the body; all which may be escaped 
My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, the aged and infirm, especially of the feebler sex,| through humble watchfulness and prayer. 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, whose powers of digestion and whose bodily sub-| Thomas Chalkley has some pertinent remarks, 
dnd the Gags exe Guck and Gremry. stance have together begun to fail. Nor is it sur-| founded on his own experience, which may be ad- 
Be still, sad heart, and cease repining ; prising that the aged female whose earnings are|vantageously revived. He says, “As in the work 
forth Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; barely sufficient to buy what are called the com-|of conversion or regeneration, there is a growth 
+him, He ee cet mon necessaries of life, should yet spare a portion | and increase from the state of a child to that of a 
port. ceaie days must be dark eat deceee: of her small gains in procuring this grateful in-| man in Christ, so in the work of the ministry or 
iseful “Longfellow. \dulgence. She can sustain her strength as well | preaching the gospel, there is also a growth from 
ce of ——+——— . with less common food when she takes her tea}a babe to an able minister, in all which the power 
have From the Edinburgh Review. | along with it: while she feels lighter at the same|and grace of the Holy Spirit must be our guide, 
) mar- The Chemistry of Common Life. time in spirits, more cheerful, and fitter for the|our help and support ; keeping close to which, we 
'riend (Continued from page 60.) dull work of life, because of this little indul-|shall increase in divine wisdom and sound judg- 
1d for In the first place, past experiment has shown | gence.” ment, and our hearts and understandings will be 
us that there is a remarkable chemical analogy| The wide prevalence of the taste for infused| more and more opened and enlarged. The apostle 
to en- among the four substances, Chinese tea, Paraguay | beverages, illustrates in a marked manner the ex-| Paul said, ‘ when I was a child | spake as a child, 
n the 


tea, coffee, and cocoa, which are chiefly employed |istence of common instinctive cravings among a| understood as a child, and thought as a child ;’ and 
in the for the preparation of infused beverages. All of|large proportion of the human race. In tropical | yet he was an excellent child of God, and minister 
of the them in the roasted state in which they are used,|as well as arctic regions, the practice of usjng|of Christ; and as he grew in his gift, and Christ’s 
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grace, he became a wonderful serviceable instru- 
ment in the hand of God. Nowa child’s state in | 
the ministry is too much overlooked by many, | 
some thinking to be men as soon as they are : brought 
forth into the ministry; and according to my ‘ob-| 
servation, divers have been at a loss, and some 
quite lost, for want of a patient continuing in well 
doing. Not waiting to feel a growth and increase 
from above, they have gone on in their own strength | 
and will, perhaps against the advice and instr uction | 
of a sound and honest Aquila and Priscilla, and | 
have been hurt; and some who had received a 
gift, have had the same gift taken from them, even | 
by the Lord who gave it them.” 


“As I take it, a true minister of Christ is to| would arise into strife, that is dangerous.” 


take no thought what to say, but it will be given 
him in the same hour that which he should speak 


to the people ; and if it is not given from above, I} know what spirit he is of ; for he should first try 


believe he or she ought to be silent; for they re-| 
ceive freely, if they do receive anything from | 
Christ, and so they ought freely to administer ; | 
and where little is given, little is required; all| 
which is plain from Christ’s own words in the | 
New Testament; an Christ’s cross is to be taken 
up by his ministers in their preaching, as well as| 
in their conversation. 

“When I first felt a necessity on me to preach 
the gospel, I had but a few sentences to deliver, 
in great fear and tenderness, with some trembling, 
with which my brethren were generally satisfied | 
and edified. * * * * Through a continual 
labour and spiritual travail, I witnessed a growth | 
jn experience, and an enlargement in expression 
and heavenly doctrine ; and my heart was mightily 
enlarged to run the ways of God’s commandment ; 
divers were convinced, and some I hope thorough- 
ly converted, and many comforted, and God 
through the ‘ministry of his dear Son, glorified, 
who is thereof only worthy for ever. In all which 
I have nothing to boast of or glory in, saving in 
the cross of Christ. Christ is all in all. 


He is| raised up before. 


life, into the power, and into the wisdom, to pre- 
serve him clean.”’ ‘‘ Friends, come into that which | 
lis over all the spirits of the world, fathoms all the | 
| spirits of the world, and stands in the patience. 
| With that ye may see where others stand, and 
| reach that which is of God in every one. "Here 
‘is no strife, no contention, out of transgression. 
| For he that goeth into strife, and into contention, 
‘he is gone from the pure spirit. When any goeth 
into contention, if any thing hath been begotten 
|by him before, that contentious nature doth get 
| atop, spoileth that which was’ begotten, and 
|quenches his own prophesyings. So if that be not 
subjected by the power in the particular which 


“ Let every one mind that which feels through 
and commands his spirit, whereby every one may 


his own spirit, and then he may try others; he 
should first know his own spirit, and then he may 
know others. Therefore that which doth command 
all these spirits, where the heats and burnings 
come in and get up, in that wait, which chains 
them down and cools; that is the elect, the heir of | 
the promise of God. For no hasty, rash, or brittle 
spirits, though they have prophecies, have held 





out, and gone through, they not being subjected in 
the prophesy.” 

“It is a weighty thing to be in the work of the 
ministry of the Lord God, and to go forth in that. 
It is not as a customary preaching ; it is to bring 
people to the end of all outward preaching. For 
when ye have deciared the truth to the people and 
they have received it, and are come into that which 
ye spake of; the uttering of many words and long 
declarations out of the life, may beget them into| 
a form. And if any run on rashly into words 
again without the savour of life, those that are 
come into the thing he spake of, ‘will judge him, 
whereby he may hurt again that which he had 
So Friends, ye must all come 





the great teacher of teachers, and the highest|into the thing that is spoken in the openings “i 


school-master of all; and he says, ‘he that will be | 
my disciple, must first deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow me. * * * * And I 
find to this day, that it is safe for me when I am 
ministering to the people, when the spring of di- 
vine life and power, from which sound truths and 
edifying matter springs and flows into the heart or 
understanding, abates or stops, to stop with it, and 
sit down; and not to arise, or speak publicly to the 
people, without some spiritual impulse or moving 
and openings.” 

As early as 1658 George Fox delivered this 
counsel to the ministers respecting the exercise of 
their gifts: “Take heed of many words ; what 
reacheth to the life settles in the life.” ‘There 
is no one strikes his fellow servant, but first he is 
gone from the pure in his own particular; when 
he gocth from the light he is enlightened withal, 
then he strikes; and then he hath his reward. 
The light which he is gone from, Christ, comes 
and gives him his reward. This is the state of 
the evil servants. The boisterous, the hasty, and 
the rash, beget nothing to God. When all are 
settled in the life, they are in that which remains 
forever; and what is received there, is received 
from the Lord; and what one receiveth from the 


Lord, he keepeth; so he sitteth still, cool, and/| 


quiet in his own spirit, and giveth it forth as he is 
moved.” 

“Though they that travel may have openings 
when they are abroad, to minister to others, yet 
for their own particular growth, they must dwell 
in the life which doth open; and that will keep 
down that which would boast. For the minister 
comes into the death, to that which is in the death 


the heavenly life among you, and walk in the love 
of God, that they may answer the thing spoken 
to; and take heed all of running into inordinate 
affections; for when people come to own you, 
there is danger of the wrong part getting up. 
These contain good hints for other classes, besides 
ministers. 
sciennsttiplipieananen 
For “ The Friend.” 


A Noble Indian. 


The Detroit Advertizer contains an obituary | 
notice of the Buffalo Chief, who died on the 7th 
of Ninth mo., aged about one hundred years. He| 
was the head of the Chippewas, and the most 
able and distinguished chief of that nation. The 
| Advertizer says of him that he was noted for his/ 
rare integrity and magnanimity, his wisdom in| 
council, and his power as an orator. The Buffalo! 
Chief, though a man of great personal courage, 
was always a friend of peace, and averse to deeds 
of cruelty and bloodshed. ‘At a war council of 
the bands, during the treaty of 1842, many war- 
riors and braves related their exploits, their deeds 
in war, and the number of scalps each had taken | 
from the enemy. Lastly, the stalwart Buffalo} 
| Chief arose, and said that unlike his red brethren 
who had spoken, he never took a scalp in his life, | 
though he had taken prisoners, whom he fed and 
treated well—advised them to come no more to 
the lands of the Chippewas—and set his captives 
\free.” In 1849 his influence saved the life of a 
Sioux prisoner. He kept him unharmed from the | 
Chippewas for several months, and finally took 
means to have him safely returned to bis home 


iry, vol. xii., page 154, 


jlove is to her. 





beyond the Mississippi. He is described as being 





and in prison; and so returns up again into the/a person of medium stature, with a remarkably 


grave and dignified countenance, expressive of 
great thoughtfulness. Toward the close of his 
life he made a profession of the christian religion, 
A short time before his death he presented the 
Indian Commissioner with his pipe and tobacco 
pouch, desiring him to take them with him to 
Washington, saying, “I have smoked my last 
pipe, and have no more use for them.” 
osntesilpieion 

Ways of Committing Suicide.—Wearing thin 
shoes on damp nightsin rainy weather. 

Leading a life of enfeebling, stupid laziness, and 
keeping the mind in a round of unnatual excite- 
ment by reading trashy novels. 

Going to balls in all sorts of weather in the thin. 
nest possible dress. Dancing till in a complete 
perspiration, and then going home through the 


damp air. 


Sleeping on feather beds in seven by nine bed- 
rooms. 

Surfeiting on hot and very highly stimulating 
dinners. 

Beginning in childhood on tea, and going on 
from one step to another, through coffee, chewing, 
smoking, and drinking. 

Keeping children quiet by teaching them to 
suck candy. 

Eating without time to masticate the food, 

Allowing love of gain to so absorb our minds, 
as to leave no time to attend to our health. 

Following an unhealthy occupation because 
money can be made by it. 

Tempting the appetite with niceties when the 
stomach says no. 

Contriving to keep in a continual worry about 
something or nothing. 

Retiring at midnight and rising at noon. 

Gormandizing between meals. 

Giving way to fits of anger. 

Neglecting to take proper care of ourselves when 
a simple disease first appears. 

enmnantii@innnaten 
For “ The Friend.” 

The following letter written by Mary Capper, 
and found in her life published in Friends’ Libra- 
seemed so appropriate to 
the present tried state of our Society, I thought I 
would offer it for insertion in “The Friend.” 8. 


“ Birmingham, Ninth mo. 21, 1836. 
“To C. B. C.,—My Kind and Dear Friend.— 
| Thy affectionate communication was, as ever, very 
cordially accepted. That thy precious mother will 


|witness the best of comforters through all her 


bereavements and trials, I doubt not. My best 
The foundation stands sure that 
unites the bumble followers of the Redeemer. 
This is my hope and my anchor. My soul longs 
and breathes, in the spirit of prayer, for preserva- 
tion in this day of sifting. Sometimes I think 
in my solitude, that perhaps I enter, in proportion 


|to what I can bear, into what some dear fellow- 


probationers have to sustain in the present state 
of our religious Society. My heart mourns; but 


|L know not what to do better than to leave all 


unto that Wisdom that ruleth over all. In our 
deep humiliation we may be dumb with silence; 
‘but Oh! if we can trace the hand of the Lord in 
it, we may take courage, and hold on our lowly 
way, as disciples of a crucified Saviour, bearing 
his cross from day to day, until we put off these 
corruptible bodies, and rise triumphant over all 
opposition, through the power that conquers death, 
hell, and the grave. That I may really be a hum- 
ble waiter in patience, at my Saviour’s feet, is 
daily the petition of my soul, and that I may ten- 
derly feel for, and with my conflicting Friends. 
M. C.” 
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Kindness to Servants.—Accustom yourself to 
treat your servants with kindness and humanity. 
One of the ancients said, we should look upon them 
as unfortunate friends. Consider that you owe 
only to Providence the great difference that exists 
between you and them ; do not make thew feel their 
condition, and do not aggravate their trouble. 
Nothing is so low as to be haughty to one who is 
under you. Use no harsh expressions ; that mode 
of speaking should be unknown to a person of a 
polished and delicate mind. As service is estab- 
lished contrary to the natural equality of mankind, 
it is our duty to sweeten it. Have we any right 
to with our servants to be without faults, when we 


daily show them that we are not faultless ? 


a re 
For “ The Friend.” 


A few lines of encouragement to all such as are 
found faithful, and are desirous for the mainte- 
nance of the “ law and the testimony,” as held by 
the fathers and mothers in Israel. 

Dear aud tender Friends,—My spirit salutes you 
in the love of the gospel, and I feel a tender sym- 
pathy with you, wherever your lot may be cast in 
this day of proving and sifting, as passing through 
the sieve which separates the chaff from the wheat. 
It has ever been the lot of the chosen and faithful 
to be tried and proved: our blessed Lord told his 
disciples, that “it must needs be that offences 
should come,” and the apostle Paul said to the 
Corinthians, “there must also be heresies among 


you, that they which are approved, may be made | 


manifest,” and very many have arisen, “ speaking 
perverse things,” thereby drawing aside many 
who were not settled and grounded in the Truth. 
And now as formerly, when so many are ina 
lapsed state, we way be declared by such, as out 
of unity with them, because we cannot unite with 
such proceedings as are contrary to Truth, and to 
the good order and discipline established by the 
Lord in our religious Society, yet I do verily be- 
lieve if we possess our souls in patience, and are 


rightly concerned for the honour of Truth, (al-| 


though for a time we may have to suffer,) yet in 
due time, as we cling closer and closer to our 
Head and Ruler, “we shall have the victory,” and 
judgment certainly will be on the head of the 
transgressor. 8. C. 

Niagara District, C. W., Eleventh mo., 1855. 

~aishaanligliaentenan 

Whitewash for Outhouses and Fences.—Take 
a clean barrel that will hold water. Put into it 
half'a bushel of quick-lime, and slack it by pouring 
over it boiling water sufficient to cover it four or 
five inches deep, and stir it until slacked. When 
quite slacked dissolve in water, and add two 
pounds cf sulphate of zine, which may be had gt 
any of the druggists, and one of common salt, which 
in a few days will cause the whitewash to harden 
on the wood-work. Add sufficient water to bring 
it to the consistency of whitewash. To make the 
above wash of a pleasant cream colour, add three 
pounds yellow ochre. 


pyund lampblack. For gray or stone colour, add 
four pounds raw umber, aud two pounds lampblack. 
The colour may be put on with a common white- 
wash brush, and will be found much more durable 
than common whitewash.— Scientific American. 
ssenipiteliananene 

Fossil Foot Prints ——A human foot print, said 
to be too perfect in shape and proportions to be 
doubted, was taken from the Middlesex Freestone 
Quarry, at Portland, Connecticut, recently. It is 
upparently the footstep of one of the Aborigines, 


For fawn colour, add four | the question propounded was answered in the affirma- 
pounds umber, one pound Indian red, and one/|tive, he would be satisfied. 








| Wheeler, or at any time during the period intervening 
| between the service of said writ and the making of 
| your return thereto, seek to obey the mandate of said 
—— | writ, by bringing before this Honourable Court the 
We give below a report taken from one of Ur! persons of the slaves therein mentioned ? 
city papers, of the proceedings in the United| If to this interrogatory you answer in the affirmative, 
States District Court in reference to the alleged | state fully and particularly the mode in which you 
contempt thereof by P. Williamson. We think! sought so to obey said writ, and all that you did tend- 


will strike niles 00 & cnaulee feat - |ing to that end. 
BS WEl GINS OUF renter singular feature i| “And therefore, it is ordered that the defendant, Pass- 


the final adjudication of this singular case, that the| more Williamson, do make true answers to said inter- 
assertion made in the original return to the! rogatories. 

Habeas Corpus, and which at the time was stated| The reply made was as follows. The reader will, 
by the Judge to constitute the evidence of con-| however; understand that this reply was amended at 


‘ * : -,| the suggestion of the Court, to conform better to the 
tempt, viz., that the parties named in the writ) views of the District Attorney. The following is the 


were not at any time in the possession of P. Wil-| reply as amended: 
liamson, is not even alluded to in the interrogato-| Answer of Defendant.—I did not seek to obey the writ 


ries, by answering which the “contempt” is said by producing the persons therein mentioned before the 
to have been purged. Court, because I had not, at the time of the service of 


: : i ' the writ, the power over, the custody or control of 
_On Saturday, Passmore Williamson appeared in the} them, and therefore it was impossible for me to do so. 
United States District Court, accompanied by Messrs. | 


| nes : I first heard of the writ of habeas corpus on Friday, 
Meredith, Gilpin and Hopper*his counsel, and offered | July 20, between one and two o’clock, A. M., on my re- 
the following petition : 


ae 3 ap hee ae turn from Harrisburg. After breakfast, about 9 o’clock, 
Petition —U. 8. A. vs. Williamson, District Court U.| | went from my house to Mr. Hopper’s office, when and 
. s ; 
S., Eastern District of Penna. 


me where the return was prepared. 

To the Hon. the Judge of the District Court of} at 10 o'clock I conde Sets Court as commanded by 
| the U nited States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ithe writ. I sought to obey the writ by answering it 
The petition of Passmore Williamson respectfully) truly; the parties not being in my possession or con- 
showeth : m e 5 | trol, it was impossible for me to obey the writ by pro- 

That he desires to purge himself of the contempt be-/ ducing them. Since the service of the writ I have not 
cause of which he is now attached, and to that end is} had the custody, possession or power over them; nor 
willing to make true answers to such interrogatories as| haye I known where they were except from esmnee 
a 7 he cae une |rimeoenerepere reports i rgnd th pel 
| ™ 0 3 a3 4Deas | appearance in the city or elsewhere. 
Corpus to him directed at the relation of John H.} Some discussion arose between the District Attorney 
Wheeler. ; and the counsel of Mr. Williamson. Mr. Vandyke con- 

W ee ee that - —> —— ec | tended that the reply of the defendant was evasive and 
ie of saic Couneeay - ad ing a aie ae contradictory. The Judge said the difficulty, he thought, 
= such interrogatories as may be addressed to Lim by) could be easily overcome by amending the answer, and 
the Hon. Court touching the 7 Ww to the suggestion of the Court it was amended in the 

: WILLIAMSON. | following manner: 
Affirmed and a a me, ge vm I did not seek to obey the writ by producing the per- 
HAS. FP. MEAZLITT, U. S. VOM. | sons in the writ mentioned before this Court. 
_ Judge Kane, after consideration, replied to the peti-) | did not so seek because I verily believed that it was 
— as Seema nt lalla entirely impossible for me to produce the said persons 
assmore Williamson—the Court has received your| agreeably to the command of the Court. 


petition, and, upon consideration thereof, have thought! “This answer was then accepted by the Court and 
right to grant the prayer thereof. You will therefore| ordered filed. 
make here, in open Court, your solemn affirmation, that) Mr, Vandyke then submitted another interrogatory, 
in the return heretofore made by you to the writ of} the substance of which was whether or not Mr. Wil- 
habeas corpus which issued from this Court at the rela-| jiamson had been guilty of mental reservations in his 
tion of John H. Wheeler, and in the proceedings conse-| reply to the first interrogatory ? 
| quent thereupon, you have rg ence : contempt.of/ ‘The Court overruled this interrogatory as superfluous 
this Court or of its process: Moreover, that you are| and improper. 
now willing to make true answers to pre snipe ae Mr. Vandyke withdrew this interrogatory and offered 
ries as may be addressed to you by the Court, touch-| another, which was also overruled by the Court on the 
ing the premises inquired of in the said writ of habeas| ground that it led to such replies as had already been 
| corpus. : . , ; | objected to by the District Attorney. 

The required affirmation was then made in the form} yr. Vandyke also withdrew this question. 


dictated by the Judge. as Judge Kane then remarked that the District Attorney 
Mr. Van Dyke, the District Attorney, then submitted | had been invited to aid the Court in this case, but that 

an interrogatory in writing, which was not read aloud | he would bear in mind that his relation to Mr. Wheeler 

at that time. seed ..,. {iS now suspended. This was only an inquiry as to 
Mr. Gilpin said Mr. Williamson was perfectly willing | what injury had been done the process of the Court. 

to answer the interrogatory submitted by the District} yy, Vandyke said he was aware of the position he 

Attorney, but as he did not know what other interroga- occupied. 

tories might follow this he thought it best that it and Judge Kane then said—“The contempt is now re- 

its answer should be filed. po ; |garded as purged, and the party is released from cus- 
Mr. Vandyke said he was willing either to file the} tody. He is now reinstated to the position he occupied 


interrogatory or to submit it for an immediate reply. | before the contempt was committed. Mr. Williamson 
Mr. Gilpin and Judge Kane both remarked that they | j, now before me on the return to the writ.” 


had understood the District Attorney to intimate that if| 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—One week later from Liverpool. 


The Court further said 
that it was for the petitioner to make his election 
whether or not the interrogatories and the replies should| 7'he War.—The anticipated attack of Odessa had not 
be filed. commenced at the last dates from that quarter. The 
After consultation with his counsel, the petitioner) fleet numbering eighty vessels, still lay off the harbour. 
preferred that the questions and answers should be filed. | The Russian army made an attack on Kars on the 29th 
The Court directed that the interrogatories should be|of Ninth month, but was repulsed. The loss of the 
filed. This was done and the parties retired for a time.| Turks is stated at 700 men; that of the Russians is 
Mr. Gilpin then read the interrogatory that had been| reported to amount to several thousands. The allied 
propounded, and the reply of Mr. Williamson. forces in the Crimea had commenced a concentric ad- 
The defendant and bis counsel then retired and after| vance from Eupatoria towards Baidar, Kertch and Kin- 
some time returned. burn, in order to surround and cut off the Russian 
The interrogatory was as follows: army. The advanced posts of the allies were within 
United States vs. Passmore Williamson. Nov. 2d,| five leagues of Bakschiserai, and the Russians were re- 


and doubtless one of the prim‘tive tribes, as it 1855, and now John C. Vandyke, Attorney for the|treating. The north portion of Sebastopol has been 


exhibits unmistakable evidences of the original 
moceasin, 
sixty feet in the rock. 


This specimen was taken at a depth of 


United States, by leave granted, files the following in-| surrounded by the Russians with new fortifications, and 
terrogatory : placed in a state to sustain a siege. Tamanand Phan- 

Interrogatory.—Did you, at the time of the service of| goria, in the straits of Kertch, had been destroyed by 
the writ of Habeas Corpus at the relation of John H.|the allies. In a despatch from St. Petersburg, dated 
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the 17th, it is intimated that the appearance of the/| disease committed frightful ravages, and 71 deaths are 
allied fleet before Odessa was a feint intended to draw | reported as having occurred during the voyage, and 24 
off the Russian troops from Oczakoff. | in addition after the vessel put into Acapulco. The 
GREAT BRITAIN. — Parliament has been further! authorities refused to grant permission for the dead to | 
prorogued to the 11th of next month. The Bank of} be brought onshore. The steamship Cortes of the same | 
England had further advanced the rate of interest to| line arrived at Acapulco the following week, but had | 
six per cent. on sixty days paper, and under, and seven | no sickness on board. It was reported that many volun- 
per cent. on that maturing at longer dates. The Bank | teers had left and were about leaving San Francisco to 
of France had also raised its rate to six percent. Both| join Walker’s band in Nicaragua. Oregon dates to} 
Banks continued to lose their gold. The falling off in| Ninth mo. 27th, had been received. The Oregon gold 
the bullion of the Bank of England for the week had | mines have not produced largely. The metal is found | 
been £526,000. Consols had fallen to 87. |in many places, but few persons have yet obtained} 
Liverpool Market.—Cotton had undergone a decline of| much of it. Some, however, think it will soon be found 
about 1-16d. Breadstuffs were in active demand, and/iu greater abundance. The grasshoppers have been 
flour had advanced from 1s. to 2s. | making sad havoc with the wheat in the southern part 
CENTRAL AMERICA.— Accounts from Nicaragua | of the Territory. 
represent the Kinney Colony in a flourishing condition.| Texas.—The late attack on the Indians by a company 
A party had returned from an exploring trip to the| of Texan Rangers, under Captain Callahan, was made, 
mining regions on Indian River, and make a very satis-| it appears, within the Mexican territory, and is regarded 
factory report of their gold discoveries. The adven-|in Mexico as a great outrage. It is denounced by Gen. 
turer, Walker, had surprised and taken the town of) Smith, the commander of the U.S. troops; but late ad- 
Granada. | vices state that Governor Pease sanctions Callahan’s 


SOUTH AMERICA.—From Chili and Peru, there are 
great complaints of the scarcity of food. The Valpa- 
raiso papers even anticipate a famine. In Lima, the 
Convention, then in session, were considering the pro- 
priety of suspending the import duties on breadstuffs. 
In Ecuador, and in fact along the whole South Pacific | 
Coast, there is a deficiency of provisions. Advices from | 


Rio Janeiro to Ninth mo. 21st, state that the cholera| that it may be divided into two or more States, and it 


was raging there with increasing severity. About 800 
deaths had already occurred. 

UNITED STATES.—The amount in the U. S. Trea-} 
sury on the 22d ult., subject to draft, was $22,013,000. | 
Nothing has been heard from the British Government, | 
respecting the representations of our Government to it, | 
concerning the violation of the United States’ neutrality | 
laws by English officials in recruiting troops for the| 
Crimea. Quite recently, a company of 45 men was| 
clandestinely organized, and taken from St. Louis for| 
the British service. Joseph Wagner, one of the parties 
convicted in New York of enlisting troops for the Crimea, | 


has been sentenced to two years in the State Prison.| outrun their previous estimates $75,000, and call upon 
Bounty Lands.—The applications for bounty land war-| them to make up the deficiency. The dearness of pro- 


rants at the Pension Office under the late act, are 222,- 


800, and they are still coming in; 5500 were received | usual appropriation. Mortality last week, 363. 


during the Tenth month. 
Dreadful Railroad Disaster —On the 2d inst., a terri- 


ble catastrophe occurred on the Pacific Railroad at the| is 1144 less than that of the corresponding quarter of | 
crossing of the Gasconade river, about 100 miles west| 1854. Much of this mortality was among children, of 


of St. Louis, Missouri. The opening of the railroad to 
Jefferson City was to be celebrated on that day, and an 
excursion train with between 600 and 700 passengers, 
left St. Louis in the morning, with persons who desired | 
to be present on the occasion. The bridge across the} 


| course, and that more raygers have gone to the frontier 
to join his command. The north-western part of Texas 
is peopled, principally by emigrants from Germany, 
| France, Switzerland and Hungary, who are said to be 
unanimously opposed to slavery. The settlers in that 
part of Texas, now desire to form a new State with free 
institutions. By the act annexing Texas, it is provided 





is probable that such a division will ere long be de- 
manded. 

New York.—The value of exports from this port dur- 
ing the Tenth month, amounted to $8,035,699. Ton- 
nage has become scarce, and freights are higher. There 
is also a great scarcity of sailors. It was stated a few 
days since as a remarkable fact, that there was at that 
time but one unengaged vessel in port, and that one a 
small brig. The number of inmates in the care of the 
city almshouse at present, is nearly six thousand. The 
“ Governors” have officially notified the Common Coun- 
cil that the actual expenses for the current quarter have 


visions, they say, has compelled them to exceed the 


Philadelphia.—The mortality in this city for the Se- 
venth, Eighth and Ninth months, numbered 3387, which 





whom 1895 died under five years of age. Interments 
last week, 194. 

Miscellaneous. — A New State. —The Legislature of 
Michigan has passed an act providing for the formation 
of a new State or Territory of Superior. Michigan gives 


Gasconade river gave way, and fell with a tremendous | part, and Wisconsin another part, to form the new Com- 


crash, carrying ten of the cars with it, a distance of} monwealth. 
from 25 to 30 feet. More than twenty persons were| A Panther Killed—On the night of Tenth mo. 20th, a 
killed, and a much larger number had limbs broken, or| cougar, measuring seven and a half feet, was killed on 
sustained other serious injury. Out of the hundreds,| Sycamore creek, Tennessee, by a party of men with 
who were in the cars, but few escaped entirely unhurt.| dogs. In the conflict he killed three dogs, and crippled 
Among the sufferers are some of the most prominent] several others. 
citizens of St. Louis. The Missing ronaut.—It is now believed that Win- 
Nebraska.—A census of this Territory has been re-| chester, who went up from Norwalk, Ohio, on the 2nd 
cently taken, from which it appears that its population | ult., was drowned in Lake Erie. 
is still quite small. The total, (exclusive of one county} Large Sale of Pork.—A Louisville dealer lately sold 
from which there was no return,) is 4565. Of this|an English packer 20,000 hogs, at $6 per hundred. The 
number, 1517 were white males over 21 years of age. | aggregate amount of the transaction would be about 
Utah.—Deseret papers to Ninth mo. 19th, have been | $240,000. 
received. Near the close of Eighth month, grasshop-| /xtensive Flour Mills——There are sixteen flouring 
pers in countless numbers descended on the settlements, | mills, with eighty-four run of stone, capable of manu- 
north of Utah county, destroying everything green in| facturing about ten thousand barrels of flour per day, 
their way. The county of Tocele had suffered a simi-| at Oswego, N. Y. The facilities for handling grain are 
lar visitation. The chiefs of the Snake and Utah tribes | extensive, the elevating capacity being about thirty-six 
of Indians met at Salt Lake City on the 2d and 11th of| thousand barrels per hour, and the storing room equal 
Ninth month, and negotiated a treaty of peace und| to about two millions two hundred thousand bushels. 
amity. A Horticultural Society has been organized in| The Term of Naturalization, in Canada, has been re- 
the Territory. A number of missionaries left Salt Lake | duced from seven years to three years’ residence. 
on the 10th and 11th of Ninth month, for the United | Two more Asteroids.—On the 5th ult., two more 
States and England. The Pacific Express Company has| small planets were discovered between Mars and Jupi- 
established a regular express between Salt Lake City| ter. One by Luther, in Prussia, and the other by Gold- 
and California. |smith, of Paris. Both planets were again observed on 
California and Oregon.—San Francisco dates to the} the 7th, at Altona or Paris. 
5th ult. About 96,000 votes were polled at the late| Lake Superior Copper.—The yield of the various mines 
election in California. The Legislature is composed of|in this region, is computed by the Lake Superior Jour- 
72 Americans, 39 democrats, and 2 whigs. There|nal, at 4990 tons for the present year. It is expected 
was a majority against a prohibitory liquor law. The|that a much larger quantity wilf be mined the coming 
mines continued to produce largely. The steamship | year. 
George Law brought $1,670,000 in gold at her last trip ; 
she connected at the Isthmus with the John L. Stevens, 
which brought down nearly $1,900,000. The cholera RECEIPTS. 
broke out on board the stéamer Sierra Nevada during| Received from J. King, agt., N. Y., for M. Peasley, J. 
her passage from San Juan to San Francisco, with the} Otis, F. Armistead, C. Gifford, Wm. King, $2 each, vol. 
passengers that left New York, Ninth mo. 5th. The| 29, for N. D. Tripp, $2, vol. 28; from Stp. Hobson, agt., 








O., for Jos. Penrose, Joel Gilbert, $2 each, vol. 28, for 
Thos. Bowman, $2, vol. 29; from A. Garretson, agt., 0., 
for David Lupton, $4, vols. 28 and 29; from H. D. Medcalf, 
$2, vol. 28; from Wm. A. Robinson, R. IL, $4, vols. 28 
and 29; from Nathan Hall, O., $3, to 52, vol. 28; from 
Jesse Hall, agt., O., for Wm. Hall, Parker Hall, Jesse 
Hall, Mt. P. B. School, Jos. Lupton, $2 each, vol. 29, for 
Brad. Thomas, $2, to 36, vol. 29, for Rachel Miller, $2, 
to 27, vol. 29; from Caleb Bracken, agt., O., $2, vol. 27, 
for J. Holloway, Jacob Branson, F. Davis, $2 each, vol. 
29, Levi Hoge, $2, vol. 28; from H. Harrison, IIL, $2, 
vol. 29; from F. Mills, agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 29, for Thos, 
Townsend, M. Dingman, $2, vol. 29; from M. Battin, 
Pa., $4, vol. 27 and 28; from T. Mendenhall, $2, vol. 
28; from Benj. Evans, $2, to 11, vol. 29; from Saml. 
Chadbourne, C. W., $2, to 9, vol. 30, Sl. Birdsall, $2, to 
9, vol. 30; from M. Atwater, agt., N. Y., $2, to 13, vol. 
29, for L. H. Atwater, Joshua Haight, Jacob Haight, A. 
H. Deul, $2 each, vol. 29, for Wm. Brownell, $4, vols. 
28 and 29. 





Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 


Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to JoserH ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evans, 


Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist., 1855. 180 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


Tomas Evans wc 
SamMvEL BETTLE, Jr. } Philads. 


Diep, at Summerset, Niagara Co., N. Y., on the 12th 
of Sixth month, 1855, Jacos Haiaut, aged seventy-six 
years and nine days. He was one of the first settlers 
in the town, where he had resided about 35 years, dur- 
ing which time he was a useful and consistent'member 
of Hartland Monthly Meeting of Friends; firmly attach- 
ed to the doctrines and testimonies of the Society, as 
held from the beginning. He died in the faith of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

——, on the Ist of the Kighth month last, at her re- 
sidence in Cincinnati, 0., Exizanetu C., wife of James 
Taylor, aged 39 years. 

, on the 7th of Ninth month, 1855, Priscitna, 
wife of William Fisher; an esteemed elder and overseer 
of Salem Monthly and Particular Meeting, Ohio, aged 
sixty years. She bore the severe pain and suffering of 
a protracted illness with becoming resignation to the 
Divine will, trusting in the mercy of her Redeemer, and 
was favoured with an assurance of acceptance into the 
mansions of peace. 

, on the 30th of Ninth month last, Merrick Em- 
BREE, aged 81 years; an elder and member of Bradford 
Particular and Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend was 
ah example of upright walking, and of patience and in- 
nocence. He acceptably filled the station of overseer 
for more than twenty years successively, wherein he 
was careful to watch over the flock, and to discharge 
his duty in the important trust. During his illness, his 
articulation was much impaired by paralysis; yet the 
few words which could be understood, evinced that 
prayer and praise were much the clothing of his spirit. 
On the morning of his decease, he inquired for his sons 
and niece, to whom he said, “Allis well ;” and in a few 
minutes expired. Thus, having endeavoured to be what 
he should be, by the grace of God, he quietly and 
sweetly closed a well-spent life. 

——, at Hartland, Niagara Co., N. Y., on the 2nd of 
Tenth month, 1855, Wittiam Davis ; a consistent mem- 
ber and overseer of Hartland P. M. of Friends, in the 
seventy-first year of his age. He bore the suffering of 
an acute disease, with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion. 

——, on the 15th ult., at her residence in Burlington, 
N. J., Marcaret M. Samira, in the 65th year of her age; 
a valued member and overseer of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. 
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